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can one know? The handling of weapons, group exercises,
the old soldierly customs, coarse but frank, were never to
his liking. His morbid pride, his moral refinement and phys-
ical frailty confined him to his own company."
During the brief and noisy recreation periods Feodor took
refuge in a recess of a window that looked out on the
Fontanka. He opened a book and read, leaving the world of
petty worries and hideous scholarly preoccupations behind
him. The pupils came back from the yard, formed ranks,
passed by him on their way- to the refectory and then re-
turned, noisy and laughing. Feodor Mikhailovich did not hear
or see anything. He put down his book only when the drum
beat the retreat. But often in the dark of the night, we are
told by General Saveliev, superintendent of the school,
Dostoevsky could be found at his little working table in the
"round room." He sat barefoot, a blanket around his shoul-
ders, writing by the light of a candle end stuck in a tin
candlestick.
The school director's own appreciation of Dostoevsky has
been preserved. "What are his gifts? Good.'' That is all. Yet
it is not impossible that he was even then preparing his first
novel, Poor Folk.
The strange personality of this conductor who despised
the handling of weapons, games, dancing and the sacred hours
in the refectory could not fail to arouse the curiosity of his
comrades. A few of them befriended him and were soon
charmed by his lyrical enthusiasm. Four or five young boys
formed a circle to discuss poetry and even ideals. Feodor
dominated his schoolmates and guided their first readings.
Some of them owed to him the revelation of Gogol's Over-
coat and the novels of Dickens and Walter Scott.